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appendices and fourteen pages of useful tables. The abundant illustrations, 
halftones, zinc etchings, and wood cuts are drawn from various sources. 

William T. Bawden 
State Normal University 
Normal, III. 



Stories New and Old. Selected, with Introductions, by Hamilton Wright 

Mabie. New York: Macmillan, 1908. Pp. 459. Illustrated. $1.50. 

Dr. Mabie is too wise to permit his collection of short stories to go forth 
without a preliminary warning to the critics. He does not contend that he has 
selected the best ten short stories, English and American, but rather that he 
has garnered ten short stories "primarily in the interest of good reading," and 
because the "stories present material for a comparison of the earlier and later 
styles, and for the study of the leading types or varieties of this form of 
writing." Notwithstanding these adroit excuses, the learned editor has much 
to answer for. His volume is a provoking book : provocative of astonishment 
at the kind of selections ; of irritation at the smoothly written, but unsatis- 
factory and thin introductions to the several stories ; and of regret that he has 
made, on the whole, a book that smacks of magazine padding. 

The first place in the volume is given to Austin's little-known story entitled 
"Peter Rugg, the Missing Man," which was first published in the New England 
Galaxy, about 1824. Dickens' "Dr. Marigold's Prescriptions" is a more worthy 
inclusion, but it is reprinted in the book with "omission of passages not essential 
to its development." These omissions were written by Dickens, and for that 
reason, we think they should have been included. Various justifications are 
given by the editor for selecting Dr. Brown's "Rab and His Friends," Aldrich's 
"Quite So," Shorthouse's "The Marquise Jeanne Hyacinth St. Palaye," Allen's 
"King Solomon of Kentucky," Stevenson's "Will o' the Mill," and Wister's 
"The Game of the Nation." Hawthorn's "Ethan Brand," and Poe's "The Pit 
and the Pendulum" are included for reasons that are somewhat forced and 
insufficient. One purpose in the selecting of the short stories is everywhere evi- 
dent: the purpose of getting contrasts in high light. A less evident purpose is 
apparent in selecting stories that have a touch of the spiritual element in 
them. Aside from these purposes the volume has no distinction. In fact, we 
cannot recall any selection of short stories so incomparably bad as these selec- 
tions made by Dr. Mabie. Dr. Mabie's other books have always been a solace 
and a comfort, a repository of knowledge and instruction, but his book of short 
stories will, we are sure, add nothing to his reputation as a critic and a student. 

H. E. Coblentz 

South Division High School 
Milwaukee, Wis. 



Lives of Great English Writers. By Walter S. Hinchman and Francis 
B. Gummere. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1908. Pp. 569. Illus- 
trated. $1.50. 
Of the many methods of teaching English literature three at least are well 

defined: the critical, the historical, and the biographical. A score of years ago — 
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about the time the college-entrance requirements in English were evolved — 
teachers of English were counseled to read the masterpieces of literature criti- 
cally, and to avoid, as the very plague itself, the historical development of 
English literary history. About the same time, however, the universities and 
the colleges began to offer extended and detailed courses on the historical 
aspects of literary development, periods of literary activity, literary movements, 
and international literary relationships. Note the consequence. The second- 
ary schools began to ape the colleges; the complexities and the paradoxes of 
the classical and the romantic schools of literature began their deadly hum in 
the high-school classroom. What the graduate student learned last in the 
English Seminar, he taught first in the academy. Historical perspective, hair- 
splitting literary distinctions, and scientific literary deductions became his idols. 
The plain facts of an author's life, of his works, and of his personality were 
features to be relegated to an old dames' school. Not to study and to teach 
English literature after the most approved Seminar methods was to write 
oneself down as a country school teacher, as an unscientific dispenser of literary 
knowledge, and a back-number in the muster of teachers. "Let us," so one of 
these advanced teachers would say, "let us be critical and scientific; let us 
develop a critical taste and a fine historical literary sense in our pupils." 
Nevertheless, these same high-gauge teachers are often disconcerted by the 
results of their high-speed methods. How often are they put out of humor with 
their pupils because the latter are seldom able to give a fairly good account of 
the life and work of some great writer? Wordsworth, for instance, to the 
pupil, was a part or a something in the "Romantic movement," not a living 
personality. Moreover, and this is not a. complaint to be limited to a sentence, 
have not many recent writers declared that our high-school pupils are lamentably 
weak in this particular respect — the knowledge of a man's life, his works, and 
his personality? If our deductions are not entirely incorrect, we may then say 
that to teach the plain facts of literary biography in a plain way is a very- 
much-to-be-desired method in teaching English literary history. No one, we 
are sure, will misunderstand our position and accuse us of desiring to elimi- 
nate the critical and the historical methods altogether. We wish only to empha- 
size the importance of the biographical method. 

Why is this method important? The answer is simple: it is a sociological 
phase of literary study which must necessarily appeal to the youthful mind, and 
it is an adjunct to culture-history which is of more immediate and intimate 
value to young men and young women because it bears a more apparent rela- 
tionship to the vital realities of life. To write a book embodying such a 
theory is no small matter, but Professors Hinchman and Gummere have done 
comparatively well in their volume entitled Lives of Great English Writers. 
Believing that first-hand acquaintance with good literature is the supreme good 
of all literary study, the authors endeavor to avoid all vexatious delays gener- 
ally encountered in the preliminary courses in literary history and to produce 
a book that is "direct, inciting, practical" for the reader and "to prepare the 
student or the general reader for the various works which he is to undertake, 
to give him a perspective of them, as well as to save actual time for this first-hand 
reading of them" by giving a "series of biographies of the great writers, shorn 
of all literary criticism save that which serves to characterize the writers and 
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give them their due places." "These biographies," continues the writer of the 
Introduction, Professor Gummere, "must present the author as he lived, note his 
surroundings, and give the pertinent facts of his life. Short transitional chap- 
ters should supply connections of group with group, and create the proper 
impression of continuity in the course of English literature." Such is the pur- 
pose of this somewhat unusual textbook. 

To say that the volume is entertaining, useful, and generally scholarly is to 
say only what every student of English literature knows who knows the work 
of Professor Gummere. But our general commendation does not preclude our 
pointing out some minor errors of both omission and commission. To omit the 
lives of Marlowe, Jonson, Herrick, and Fielding — not to name less notable men 
— is almost too much ; to include them, says Professor Gummere, would have 
made a book of impossible bulk. But had the authors cut out a good deal 
about Byron's love affairs, and about Keats and Fanny Browne, about Thomas 
and Jane Carlyle's conjugal affairs, about Lamb's over-indulgence in strong 
drink, and had made less of many non-essential anecdotes, they might have 
squeezed in a few brief biographies of the authors omitted. The most glaring 
error of commission, however, though it is adroitly justified, is the dispropor- 
tionate space given to Sir Walter Raleigh. Granting that Raleigh was a typical 
Elizabethan, a courtier, a scholar, and a gentleman, yet we cannot willingly con- 
sent to his having twenty-two pages to an allotment of eleven pages to Spenser 
and fourteen pages to Bacon. Seventeen pages to Wordsworth and fifteen to 
Charles Lamb and twenty-one pages to Byron will also be a questionable pro- 
portion of literary values — though Lamb and Byron lend their lives more 
freely to anecdotage. These debatable divisions do not, however, detract from 
the readable qualities and the valuable information for young readers — a 
feature everywhere apparent in the book. A chronological table, a literary map, 
a brief bibliography, and a very complete index enhance the usefulness of the 
volume. 

H. E. Coblentz 

South Division High School 
Milwaukee, Wis. 



